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Romans, ii. 1.—Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever 
thou art that judgest; for wherein 
thou judgest another thou condemn- 
est thyself; for thou that judgest 
doest the same things. 


These words appear to be an ap- 
plication or inference drawn from 
the preceding chapter. In that 
the Apostle, after his usual saluta- 
tion, proclaims his readiness to 
preach the gospel, and likewise 
the efficacy of the gospel in the 
salvation of those who receive it in 
the exercise of faith and love. For 
saith he, I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ ; for it is the power 
of God-unto salvation to every one 
that believéth; to the Jew first, 
and also tothe Greek. He then 
brings into view the exceeding 
wickedness of mankind, showing 
that their depravity does not con- 
sist in the understanding, but in 
the heart. They know God, but 
glorify him not as God ;—They 
hold the truth, but hold it in un- 
righteousness. But this could not 
be, if their understandings were 
depraved. For then they could 
not know God; they could not 
know the truth, and the light of 
nature would not render them in- 
excusable. But the Apostle af- 
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firms, that ‘the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness ; because that which 
may be known of God is manifest 
in them; for God hath showed. it 
unfothem. For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without 
excuse. —And why are they with- 
out excuse? “‘ Because that, when 
they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful, 
but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves 
to be wise, they became fools; and 
changed the glory of the incorrupt- 
ible God into an image, made like 
to corruptible man, and‘to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things.» Wherefore God also 
gave them up to uncleanness, 
through the lusts of their own 
hearts, to dishonour their own 
bodies between themselves; who 
changed the truth of God intoa 
lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, 
who is God blessed forever ?” And 
after observing that they did not 
like to retain God in their know- 
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ledge, he enumerates a black cata- 
logue of crimes, which he repre- 
sents as being the spontaneous ef- 
fusions of the natural heart.—And 
they did not commit these crimes 
through ignorance, or lack of un- 
derstanding :—For he says, ‘‘ who 
knowing the judgment of God, that 
they which commit such things are 
worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them 
that do them.” Hence the con- 
clusion in our text is very just and 
natural—“ Therefore thou art in- 
excusable, O man, whosoever thou 
art that judgest ; for wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest doest 
the same things.” 

It is very obvious, that if a per- 
son indulge himself in any evil 
practice, and condemns the same 
conduct in another person, that he 
does thereby judge and condemn 
himself. This was the case with 
King David. He, not knowing to 
whom the prophet had reference, 
in the parable which was propound- 
ed to him, was led thereby to pass 
sentence of death upon himselfi— 
And it is no uncommon thing to 
see the failings of others held up to 
the view of the world, as highly 
criminal, even by those who are 
not exempt from the same. And 
well would it be for mankind, if 
this propensity to judge and con- 
demn others, were limited to the 
imperfections of their fellow-creat- 
ures. But many hate and oppose 
and condemn that method of pro- 
cedure in their Maker, in whom 
there is not the least shadow of im- 
perfection, which they themselves 
practise and consider not only jus- 
tifiable, but also highly praisewor- 
thy. The doctrine, therefore, which 
I shall deduce from the text, is the 
following, viz. : 

Those who disapprove and con- 
demn the ways of God, do there- 
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by judge and condemn them- 
selves. 

To illustrate and confirm this 
proposition, it is proposed to bring 
into view several particulars, which 
men practise and highly approve, 
as wise and commendable in them- 
selves and their fellow-creatures, but 
still hate and oppose and condemn 
the same method of procedure in 
their Maker. And, 

1. It is thought to be a mark of 
wisdom and prudence in men to 
concert a plan before they proceed 
to the execution of any business, 
especially if it be of much impor- 
tance. This all men of common 
understanding practise and highly 
approve. 

The more perfect the plan, the 
more harmony and exactness dis- 
coverable in the adjustment of its 
several component parts, the more 
applause will they receive from 
their fellow-creatures. And a dif- 
ferent line of conduct !s sure to in- 
cur the disapprobation of mankind 
Should a person be at a great ex- 
pense to procure materials and pro- 
ceed tothe erection of a large house, 
without first laying a plan and ad- 
justing his materials, he would be 
thought to act a very unwise and 
inconsistent part. But if he first 
draws a plan of his building, ac- 
cording to his ability to execute— 
then determines to pursue it —pro- 
vides the materials, suited to their 
respective destined places, and di- 
rects all his exertions to its comple- 
tion, he will be thought to act a 
rational part, worthy of imitation. 
But some people feel opposed to 
God and do actually complain of 
him for acting in the same manner. 
They feel totally opposed to the 
truth of God’s concerting a plan 
before he proceeded to create the 
world and its inhabitants. They 
will not admit that God does always 
act with design, and are unwilling 
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that he should bring imto existence 
and prepare materials for the ac- 
complishment of his plan. And 
though reason and scripture affirm 
that the plan of God is the result of 
infinite wisdom and goodness, yet 
how do the hearts of many rise with 
indignation at the declaration ‘that 
God hath fore-ordained whatsoever 
comes to pass !’—That God hath 
determined or decreed to accom- 
plish a plan, dictated by infinite 
wisdom and goodness? 

The Psalmist saith, that “the coun- 
sel of the Lord standeth forever— 
the thoughts of his heart to all gen- 
erations ;”—which evidently shows, 
that God did, before he began to 
create, concert a plan—determine 
to what use he should appropriate 
all the works of his hand ;—and 
that his plan is eternal, immutable 
and unfrustrable. And God saith 
by the mouth of his prophet, “ Tam 
God, and there is none else ; I am 
God, and there is none like me; 


declaring the end from the begin- 
ning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done, saying, 
my counsel shall stand, and [ will 


do all my pleasure.” In this the 
eternal and unalterable purposes or 
decrees of God are as fully and for- 
eibly taught, as the power of lan- 
guage is ahJe to communicate.— 
The end is declared from the be- 
ginning. It must, therefore, have 
been made certain. And if the 
end be made certain, then all the 
means to accomplish that end must 
be fixed upon and made certain 
likewise. And before a being or 
thing exists, nothing can render its 
existence certain, but the cause of 
its existence. And as God is the 
cause of the existence of all creat- 
ures and events, he must, in order 
to declare the end from the’ begin- 
ning, determine, before he began to 
create, what he should create, and 
for what end he designed all the 
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works of his hand. These ideas, 
though essential to the character of 
a being of infinite perfections, are 
rejected and condemned by many. 
They claim a privilege to them- 
selves, which they deny to their 
Maker. These things, they highly 
approve and commend in them- 
selves and their fellow-creatures, 
and practise so far as their limited 
capacities will admit. Those, there- 
fore, who object to the foreknowl- 
edge and eternal purposes of God, 
are not only fighting against reason 
and revelation, but are judged and 
condemned by their own conduct. 

2. When a person has concerted 
a wise and good plan, he will pro- 
ceed to execute it. 

Should he neglect or refuse to 
do this, his conduct would be con- 
sidered very inconsistent and blame- 
worthy. And the more perfect his 
plan, the more criminality would 
be attached to his conduct, in not 
carryimg it into complete execution. 
Of what avail would it be to a per- 
son, if he should concert a wise and 
good plan of a house, and even pro- 
cure materials for the same, unless 
he proceed to prepare his materials 
and complete his building? Of 
what avail would it have been to 
these United States, to have con- 
certed their present plan of govern- 
ment—to have formed a wise and 
good constitution, if they had not 
proceeded to organize their govern- 
ment accordingly and carry their 
plan into execution? And who 
would not have considered them as 
criminal, in neglecting or refusing 
to use all their exertions to com- 
plete a plan, calculated to secure 
the peace and happiness of the na- 
tion? And where is the person to 
be found, who does not approve and 
highly commend every person who 
endeavours to the utmost of his 
ability, to carry into execution a 
well concerted, good plan? But the 
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feelings of many are quite the re- 
verse of this towards their Creator, 
in regard to his carrying into exe- 
cution his great and glorious plan. 
Although they are constrained to 
acknowledge, that he has devised 
and adopted the best possible sys- 
tem, and does bring into existence 
materials for the accomplishment 
of his own gracious and benevolent 
purposes; yet they are unwilling 
that he should prepare the materi- 
als for their respective uses :—that 
he should superintend, direct, and 
govern all things. ‘They revolt 
from what God claims as his pre- 
rogative. He saith, ‘I form the 
light, and create darkness: I make 
peace and create evil. I the Lord 
do all these things.” And itis re- 
peatedly and abundantly declared 
in the scriptures of truth, that the 
Divine agency is continually ex- 
erted in forming, upholding, gov- 
erning and directing all things, 
beth in the natural and moral 
world—that his agency extends 
to the very hairs of our heads— 
that the preparation of the heart in 
man and the answer of the tongue 


is from the Lord—and that he’ 


worketh all things according to the 
counsel of his own will. 


These declarations of divine in- 
spiration fully coincide with the 
most familiar dictates of reason ;— 
that a divine influence is continual- 
ly operating throughout the whole 
created, dependant system—that 
God does constantly survey, move 
and direct all the works of his 
hand, and that he is preparing 
them all for the accomplishment of 
his wise and holy designs ; or inthe 
language of scripture, ‘that he 
worketh all things according to the 
counsel of his own will.’ And 
does not every person practise and 
highly approve in their fellow- 
ereatuyes, the method of working 


all things according to the pattern 
or plan; if it be good? 


But many disapprove this meth- 
od of procedure in their Maker.— 
They feel unwilling that the Lord 
God, omnipotent should reign.— 
And they will not admit that he 
does work all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will. To this, they 
feel decidedly opposed, though they 
practise what is similar and ap- 
prove it in their fellow-creatures. 
Their own conduct does, therefore, 
judge and condemn them. 


3. When a person is treated inju- 
riously, when he is unjustly deprived 
of his property, or his character de- 
famed, he thinks it just and proper 
to obtain redress, by the punish- 
ment of the offender. ‘This man- 
kind generally practise and ap- 
prove. Almost all who live in a 
Christian country, acknowledge 
civil government to be a great bles- 
sing. And the main design of that 
is, to protect and defend the inno- 
cent, and punish the guilty.— 
Hence laws are enacted, defining 
the boundaries of right and wrong 
between man and man—penalties 
are annexed to them—courts of 
justice are established—and imple- 
ments to inflict condign punish- 
ment are prepared. ,Whoever is 
essentially injured, in his property, 
character, or person, repairs to a 
proper officer, discloses the atrocity 
of the villain, and causes him to be 
brought to deserved and exemplary 
punishment. 


Rulers, to merit the approba- 
tion of their subjects, must -pre- 
serve an unshaken’ attachment to 
the laws of justice and equity. And 
they are considered as exhibiting 
as great a degree of benevolence in 
condemning and punishing the 
guilty, as in freeing and protecting 
the innocent. 
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Every chief magistrate of a na- 
tion is considered as worthy of es- 
teem, who preserves tranquillity 
and maintains peace throughout 
his dominions, vy distributing jus- 
tice, and by punishing offenders. 
And if a number of his subjects 
should make an unprovoked at- 
tack upon his person or character, 
what would be the language of the 
nation? Would they not cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the punishment 
of the criminals? And should he, 
at a large expense and great sacri- 
fice, provide a way in which he 
could maintain the honour and 
dignity of his government, in the be- 
stowment of pardon upon the offen- 
ders, on the condition of their con- 
fessing their fault arfd returning to 
obedience under his government ; 
should hé hold out to them this 
proclamation of pardon, for a cer- 
tain space of time, stating to them 
the conditions, and likewise send 
messengers to them to show them 
the necessity of a compliance— 
to pourtray to them the beneficial 
effects which would result to them 
from a compliance, and also the 
deplorable consequences of a refu- 
sal ;—and should they obstinately 
reject and despise these gracious 
overtures of his clemency ; would 
not all mankind applaud the chief 
Magistrate’s conduct, in causing 
them to suffer a punishment, ade- 
quate to their crimes ? 

But are there not many, who dis- 
approve and complain of what is 
similar to this, in the Judge of the 
universe? Are there not some, so 
blinded and infatuated, as to de- 
clare, that it will be.cruelty in God, 
to inflict future punishment, ac- 
cording to personal desert ? 

It is an incontrovertible fact, 
that all mankind have revolted 
from their Maker—that they have 
made an unprovoked attack upon 
his character—that they have un- 
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reasonably transgressed his holy 
and righteous requirements; so 
that judgment has passed upon all 
men to condemnation, in that all 
have sinned. And of course, the 
consciences and conduct of man- 
kind, would have acquiesced in the 
dispensations of Jehovah, had he 
inflicted eternal perdition upon the 
whole human race. 

But God, through his abundant 
mercy, has, at the expense of the 
blood of his only begotten and well 
beloved Son, made an _ infinite 
atonement, in consequence of 
which, he can maintam the honour 
and dignity of his character and 
government, in the bestowment of 
pardon and eternal life upon all 
who cordially comply with the con- 
ditions upon which they are offer- 
ed. These conditions are, repen- 
tance towards God, and faith to- 
wards the Lord Jesus Christ.— 
This proclamation of pardon is 
held out to all mankind. Whoso- 
ever will may comply. The pris- 
on doors are set open, and all are 
entreated to escape for their lives. 
And the greatest assurance is giv- 
en, that those who do not com- 
ply—that those who reject the 
grace of God till their probation is 
ended, will be treated as enemies, 
and be made to suffer the just de- 
merit of their deeds. For, “except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise 

rish.” And “he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Agreeably 
to these declarations of divine truth, 
witness the antedeluvians, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Pharaoh and his 
host, Korah and his impious crew. 
These are set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. But notwithstanding this in- 
finitely gracious offer of pardon, 
and the absolute certainty of the 
utter and remediless destruction 
of those who do not comply with the 
terms of life; yet many are regard- 
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less of these things, totally averse 
from a disposition to repent and be- 
lieve—continue fighting against 
God, till their day of probation is 
closed, and sink into the grave at 
enmity with their God and Judge. 
And some people object to the idea 
of God’s punishing such, in a fu- 
ture world, according to personal 
desert. They are unwilling that 
God should maintain peace in his 
dominions, support the authority 
and dignity of his law and govern- 
ment, which are founded in infinite 
wisdom and goodness. They rep- 
resent him asa cruel and merci- 
less being, unless he make all hap- 
py in the world to come. They 
are, therefore, condemned by their 
own consciences, by their own 
conduct, for thus judging their Ma- 
ker ;—for they themselves practise 
what is similar, and approve it in 
their fellow creatures. 

4. Mankind think they have a 
right to bestow favours upon whom 
they please, and they practise ac- 
cordingly. They dispense this fa- 
vour to one, and that to another. 
And ifthey neither injure them- 
selves, nor their fellow creatures, 
they feel justified in bestowing a fa- 
vour upon one and in withholding it 
from another. They always con- 
sider it optional with themselves to 
select the objects of their gratuity. 
But some people complain of God 
for doing that which is similar to 
this. They are unwilling that he 
should have mercy on whom he 
will have mercy. They have the 
effrontery impiously to affirm, that 
if he exercise this prerogative 
which they claim to themselves, he 
is deserving the odious epithet of 

y, and is a respecter of per- 
sons. They disapprove and con- 
demn the ways of God, because he 
grants renewing and sanctifying 
grace to some, and prepares them 
for heaven, while he leaves others 
to perish in their sins. But in do- 


ing this, God injures none of his 
creatures. Impenitent sinners are 
treated, in this world, infinitely bet- 
ter than they deserve; and it is 
owing to their own chosen opposi- 
tion to God.that they are not made 
happy in heaven hereafter. In the 
world to come, they will be pun- 
ished neither more nor less, than 
their personal desert. And of 
course, they will have no ground of 
complaint. And as mankind prac- 
tise and approve this method 
of procedure in themselves, they 
are thereby judged and condemn- 
ed for their unreasonable com- 
plaints against their Maker. 

5. Mankind always claim the 
right of choosing their own society. 
They never consider themselves un- 
der any obligation toassociate with, 
or receive into the circle of their 
intimate friends, their professed 
and inveterate enemies. They 
always select for their companions 
and associates, those whom they 
have reason to think are friendly 
to them, and whose feelings in some 
measure correspond with their own. 
The wise and virtuous always dis- 
claim the company and society of 
the vicious and immoral, Who 
does not claim the privilege of ex- 
cluding from his family those who 
are unfriendly to his interest and 
happiness ? Were people debarred 
this privilege, domestic repose and 
social intercourse would be at an 
end. Even the most profligate and 
abandoned claim this prerogative. 
But many complain of God for act- 
ing in the same manner. They are 
unwilliag that he should take whom 
he pleases to heaven, and make 
them completely happy. They 
hate and condemn the ways of God, 
because he does not grant to his 
most inveterate enemies, a mansion 
in his kingdom of glory. God 
has, through his abundant mercy, 
given the greatest assurance, that 
all who are reconciled to him— 
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that all who are friendly in heart 
to his interests and kingdom—shall 
be received to dwell with him in 
glory. And should he receive any, 
except those who are cordially at- 
tached to his interest and glory— 
should he admit his enemies into 
the society of the blessed—the 
practice of mankind in this world 
would testify against it. Those, 


therefore, who object to the idea of 


God’s excluding all impenitent 
sinners from his kingdom of glory, 
are judged and condemned by their 
own conduct. 

6. Every person thinks that he 
has an undoubted right to do what 
he will with his own. Whoever 
has property, which he considers as 
his own, contends that he has a 
right to appropriate it to whatever 
use he pleases. And if he neither 
injures himself, nor his fellow crea- 
tures thereby, he obtains the gener- 
al approbation of mankind. As 
people have various objects of pur- 
suit, and various employments ; 
some apply their property to one 
use, and some to another. Those 
who make use of their property in 
such a manner as to be most bene- 
ficial to themselves and to the pub- 
lie, generally receive the greatest 
applause. For this prerogative of 
disposing of their own property, 
people have fought and bled and 
died. For this, nations have wad- 
ed through seas.of bleod. But no 
person has any thing which he can, 
with so much propriety, call his 
own, as God can, every berg and 
thing in the universe. Where is 
the object which does not exclu- 
sively belong to God? Were not 
all things created by lum and for 
him? Did he not create the heav- 
ens and the earth? Are not all m- 
telligent creatures the work of his 
hands? Do they not all owe their 
existence, to. him? And are they 
not: all constantly supported in 
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the arms of his providence ? Do 
they not live and move and have 
their being in him? And, of course, 
are his property, and at his dispo- 
sal. And yet, some people, who 
contend so strenuously for the 
right of disposing of their own prop- 
erty, complain and murmur at their 
Maker for doing what he will with 
his own. ‘They are unwilling to 
be in his hand as the clay is in the 
hand of the potter. They are un- 
willing that the great Creator and 
Proprietor of the universe should 
form some vessels unto honour, and 
others unto dishonour, as shall be 
most conducive to his glory and 
the good of the intelligent system ; 
though he does no injustice thereby 
to any of his creatures. And they 
feel totally opposed to the idea that 
they themselves are in the hand of 
God and at his disposal; though 
they do in fact belong to him, and 
are his property. But this is a 
right which they claim to them- 
selves, and exercise. They are, 
therefore, judged and condemned 
by their own conduct. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. In view of this subject, it is 
obvious to remark, that the heart 
of man is exceedingly depraved. 

It has been the general opinion 
of mankind, in all ages of the world, 
that some fatal malady has befallen 
the human race. The conduct of 
people plain'y shows, that they are 


not as they eught to be. Hence 
wrath, strife, ceditions, murders, 


heresies, and numerous other de- 
testable crimes and vices have ever 
blackened the faithful pages of his- 
tory. 

But where the disorder is seated, 
has been a subject of mich debate. 
Some contend that it is wholly in 
the understanding, and that when- 
ever that is rectified, so as to dis- 
cover the truth, people will cordi- 
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ally embrace it. But this idea is 
totally repugnant to the sober dic- 
tates of reason, to the declarations 
of Christ and his apostles, and to 
the consciences and conduct of 
mankind. Reason fully coincides 
with revelation, that where no law 
is, there ean be no transgression. 
And of course, as far as the under- 
standing is depraved, so far is the 
person exempted from the requi- 
sisitions of law. For God re- 
quireth no more talents than he 
has given, and people are respon- 
sible for what natural ability they 
have, and not for what they have 
not. And if the understanding be 
totally depraved, they cease to be 
the proper subjects of law and mor- 
al government. The Saviour and 
Judge of the world hath declared 
that “this is the condemnation, 
that light hath come into the world, 
but men have loved darkness rath- 
er than light.” This evidently 
shows, that the understanding is 
not naturally impaired—that peo- 
ple are capable of holding the 
truth—that they perceive the light, 
but through the perverseness of 
the heart, they prefer darkness, 
and consequently are condemned 
according to the light they are ca- 
pable of perceiving and rejecting. 
And agreeable to this representa- 
tion are the consciences and con- 
duct of mankind. No person ever 
feels criminal for not making use 
of greater powers of mind than he 
possesses. Conscience neither ap- 
pore nor condemns for more or 
ess understanding, but for the in- 
tentions or affections of the heart. 
If people were criminal for ‘not 
having more understanding, they 
must be criminal for not rising in 
understanding above their race, for 
not surpassing angels, and even 
equalling their Maker. 

It is futile to say, that mankind 
once had more natural ability; but 
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lost it in Adam—and though they 
have lost their power to obey; yet 
God has not lost his right to com- 
mand. For all his requirements 
are perfectly reasonable and just. 
And he hath declared by the mouth 
of an inspired apostle, ‘that a man 
is accepted according to that he 
hath, and not according to that he 
hath not.’ Adam was responsible 
to his Maker for the use of the tal- 
ents committed to him to improve. 
And each of his descendants is ac- 
countable, not for what Adam had 
or did, but for whatever is commit- 
ted to him, respectively. In the 
parable of the talents, Christ does 
not condemn the man, to whom one 
was committed, for not having ten, 
but for the misimprovement of what 
he had. Mankind are not criminal, 
because they are unable to find out 
the Almighty unto perfection, but 
for disapproving and hating his true 
character, which is made known to 
them. Consequently the heart must 
be that, which is infected with the 
poison of sin. And from the con- 
duct of mankind, we may infer that 
the heart is exceedingly depraved. 
For whatever reason and con- 
science dictate and approve in one 
case, they will in another ; other 
things being equal. Hence noth- 
ing but malevolence or depravity 
of heart, can be the cause, why 
people hate and condemn those 
things in their Maker, which they 
practise and approve in themselves. 

2. From our subject we may see 
the necessity of a change of heart 
in order to prepare sinners for hap- 
piness. The impenitent must of 
necessity be miserable so long as 
their reason and conscience are at 
variance with their hearts. How 
is it possible for that being to be hap- 
py who hates and condemns what his 
reason and conscience suggest and 
approve? The conduct of people 
in the affairs of this world, amounts 
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to a demonstration, that reason and 
conscience justify the ways of God 
to man. For they practise what 
is similar and approve it, so far as 
it comports with the selfish biases 
of their unsanctified hearts. Con- 
sequently their opposition to the 
true character of God, is an unhal- 
lowed struggle of a depraved heart, 
with the most familiar dictates of 
reason. They must, therefore, in 
ofder to be happy, experience that 

hange of heart, which our Saviour 
represents under the metaphor of 
being born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. 

3. From our subject we remark, 
that the day of judgment will be a 
terrible day to all the finally impen- 
itent. They will stand self-con- 
demned. Theirown conduct while 
in this world, which their reason 
and conscience approved, will rise 
up in testimony against them, for 
hating the same in their Maker.— 
They will have no possible excuse. 
All their refuges of lies will be 
swept away, and the wrath of God 
which is revealed from heaven, 
against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, will fall, with in- 
finite weight, upon their guilty 
heads. 

Finally—This subject loudly 
calls upon all impenitent sinners to 
view their own conduct, in the 
management of the affairs of this 
world, and compare it with their op- 


position to the true character of 


God, as it is exhibited in the dis- 
tinguishing and important doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

In this view of the subject, you 
will find yourselves condemned, by 
your own conduct, for your hatred 
and opposition to the decrees of 
God—to his constant, universal 
agency—to the doctrine of the per- 
sonal and eternal election of be- 
lievers—of special and efficacious 
grace—of the future and everlast- 
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ing punishment of all the finally 
impenitent—and of the final glori- 
fication of all true believers. What 
is similar to these things, you prac- 
tise, so far as your limited capaci- 
ties will admit. Consider, there- 
fore, that thou art inexcusable, O 
man, whosoever thou art that judg- 
est; for wherein thou judgest an- 
other, thou condemnest thyself; 
for thou that jadgest doest the same 
things. AMEN. H. D. 
omnegii 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
SIMPLICITY OF THE GOSPEL. 
[Continued from page 82.]} 

One reason why the first princi- 
ples of religion are so plain and ea- 
sy tobe understood, is, that they 
are consistent with themselves.— 
No truth interferes with another. 
It is much easier to apprehend a 
scheme of religion, that is consis- 
tent with itself, than one that is in- 
consistent with itself. This gives 
the true gospel scheme, a decided 
advantage over every selfish scheme, 
in point of plainness and simplic- 
ity. 

Another reason, why the elemen- 
tary principles of true religion are so 
easily understood, is that they agree 
with the spontaneous dictates of 
reason and common sense. When- 
ever mankind lift their thoughts to 
God, they are involuntarily im- 
pressed with his holiness, his sov- 
ereignty, his authority, his agency 
and his blessedness. Whenever 
they think of themselves soberly, 
they are impressed with a sense of 
their dependence, their accounta- 
bility, their obligations, and their 
ill-desert. Although these truths 
are extremely self-denying and self- 
condemning to mankind, which 
leads them frequently to misrepre- 
sent, discard and deny ~,em, still 
they ate agreeable to their sober 
reason ; and whenever they judge 
respecting the character, duty and 
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desert of others, they are obliged to 
adopt these first principles as the 
basis of their opinions. 

Another reason, why the elemen- 
tary principles of true religion, 
which have been mentioned, are so 
plain and easy to be apprehended, 
is,that they are so frequently taught, 
explained and enforced, in the scrip- 
tures. In spite of all the efforts 
which fools have made to expunge 
the self-denying doctrines, duties, 
and first principles of true religion 
from the bible and from the earth, 
the bible says, “ The Lord hath 
made all things for himself, yea 
even the wicked for the day of evil.” 
It still says, “ we are not sufficient 
of ourselves to think any thing as 
of ourselves.” After all the notes 
and comments which have been 
made upon it, the ninth chapter of 
Romans still says, ‘‘ Shall the thing 
Jormed, say unto him th an Foren d 
it, why hast thou made me thus ’— 
Hath not the potter power over the © 
clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour and another un- 
to dishonour?’”’ Let the sense of 
scripture be what it may, none can 
deny, that the phraseology of scrip- 
ture, invariably supperts the ele- 
mentary truthsthat have been enu- 
merated. 

But the principal reason, why the 
elementary truths, which have been 
mentioned, are so easily apprehend- 
ed, is that the duties, which result 
from them, are according to the 
dictates of every man’s natural con- 
science. I say, every man’s; be- 
cause accordingto the scriptures and 
to fact, those, who are destitute of 
the scriptures, are, in sucha sense, 
“a law unto themselves,” that they 
are capable of knowing and feeling 
their obligations to do those duties, 
which do not depend upon the di- 
vine v gl to make them binding 
upon Zreatures. ‘To this class, be- 
long /all those duties, which result 
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from the first principles of natural 
theology, which are obvious from 
“the things that are made.” Such 
is the constitution of our nature, 
that we cannot help knowing, that 
some things are right, and thgt 
others are wrong. It is correct and 
safe to say, that some things ap- 
prove themselves “ to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.”— 
And among these things are the 
duties which result from the first 
principles of the oracles of God. 
REMARKS. 

1. Ifthe elementary truths and 
duties of religion are so plain and 
obvious ; then no person can be 
deceived respecting the ground of 
his hope, without criminal negli- 
pence, or de signing hypocrisy.— 
Every person is capable ofknowing, 
and every person ought to know 
what manner of spirit he is of. It 
is true that much difference of 
opinion prevails, at the present day, 
respecting the leading doctrines 
and duties of religion, and respect- 
ing religious experience. It is true, 
thet the fundamental doctrines and 
duties of the gospel, have been fre- 
quently misrepresented, discarded 
and reprobated of late; so that many 
are in darkness and doubt respect- 
ing truth and duty. Some deny 
the truth of the first principles of 
the oracles of Ged ; but the mest 
popular form of opposition to truth 
and duty, atthe present day, is to 
deny the necessity and utility of 
preaching and believing these prin- 
ciples. ‘Many false schemes of re- 
ligion have been invented and prop- 
ageted, which have been attended 
with great success. And the suc- 
cess, whith has attended selfish 
schemes of religion, has contribut- 
ed,more than any thing else, towards 
blinding the minds of mankind, 
respecting the truth, necessity and 
importance of the leading doctrines 
and duties of true religion. But 
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truth will forever be plain, in spite 
of the arts and exertions of de- 
ceivers and seducers : 

* It stands like the cerulein arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity.” 

The most artful opposition to 
truth, is only a foil, to manifest its 
transparency. ‘The first principles 
of the gospel, which have been enu- 
merated, have always been a stream 
of light, which has shown the de- 
ceit, guilt and shame of all error- 
ists and seducers, in the perfect 
light of holiness. In this light, all 
mankind may always see light. In 
this light, they cannot help seeing 
the nature and necessity of pure, 
disinterested affection; nor open 
their eyes without knowing what 
manner of spirit they are of. 

If the elementary principles 
of true religion are so plain and 
easy to be understood; then they 
should be taught first, before the 
hard and more difficult parts of the 
science of theology. The first 
principles of any science may be 
understood, before the whole sys- 
tem is known; but no system can 
be understood without a thorough 
knowledge of its first principles.— 
A person would render himself ri- 
diculous by endeavouring to teach 
the young, the learned arts and 
sciences, without first making them 
acquainted with the rudiments and 
elementary principles of science.— 
In this respect, there is but one 
mode of teaching all the sciences, 
withthe singleexception of theology. 
And the only mode of teaching the 
science of theology, successfully and 
profitably, is, first to make people 
acquainted with its first principles. 
This fact was known, and this 
method pursued, by the apostle 
Paul, the most successful preacher 
to the Gentiles. His sermon on 
Mars Hill, is a remarkable speci- 
men. He began by declaring the 
true God unto his hearers. He 
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showed his omnipotence, his omni- 
presence, his supremacy, his purpo- 
ses, his agency and his blessedness. 
Then he proved the absolute and en- 
tire dependence of all creatures, and 
their moral obligation to be holy, 
and to exercise repentance for their 
sins. ‘These are among the most 
obvious and important elementary 
truths of the gospel, and peculiarly 
adapted to the capacity and cir- 
cumstances of the heathen nations, 
to whom the apostle was preaching. 
But when he had occasion to 
preach to the Hebrews, who had a 
more thorough knowledge of the 
first principles of the oracles of God, 
he says, “ therefore leaving the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let us go on to perfection.” This 
is the natural order of teaching, and 
should be invariably adopted.— 
Those, who adopt this order, can 
scarcely fail of being weighty, in- 
structive and useful preachers ;— 
while those, who neglect to teach 
the fundamental doctrines and first 

principles of the gospel, never carry 
their people forward one inch in true 
knowledge or holiness. And asa 
little “ knowledge” of the learned 
arts and sciences, without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the first princi- 
ples upon which they are founded, 

frequently “puffeth up;” it is res- 
pectfully submitted, whether even 
a great knowledge of the system of 
theology, without a knowledge of 
its elementary principles, has not 
frequently made people proud and 
vain. 

3. This subject furnishes a use- 
ful hint to the managers and pub- 
lishing committees of the various 
Tract Societies, and the Teachers 
of Sabbath Schools. It is the chief 
design of tracts and Sabbath schools 
to benefit the young, the ignorant, 
and those who have but few oppor- 
tunities of obtaining religious in- 
struction. ‘To instruct the young 
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and ignorant, to reform mankind 
from their vices, and lead them to 
repentance and holy obedience, is 
certainly a benevolent and useful 
design. It therefore becomes a se- 
rious and practical question, what 
method and kind of instruction are 
the best adapted to accomplish this 
end. Very different methods have 
been proposed and adopted res- 
pecting this question. But the 
popular mode of teaching through 
the medium of tracts and Sabbath 
schools, at the present day, appears 
to be, to exclude the elementary and 
first principles of true religion, which 
have been enumerated in this essay. 
Instead of explaining, defending 
and enforcing the seli-denying doc- 
trines and duties of the gospel, 
which are “every where spoken 
against,” tracts and Sabbath school 
books, generally, contain only such 
moral essays, anecdotes, relations 
of religious experience, and bio- 
graphical sketches, as show the 
dangerous tendency of evil conduct, 
and the happy tendency of good 
conduct, in such a manner as to 
secure popular applause. It is 
said, the young and ignorant are 
not capable of understanding and 
of receiving profit from the primary 
doctrines of the gospel, and that they 
can better understand those motives 
which appear in the light of inter- 
est, than those which are simply ad- 
dressed to the conscience. But it 
appears from this subject, that the 
primary and self-denying first prin- 
ciples of the gospel, which are every 
where spoken and written against, 
are the most plain, obvious, and ea- 
sy to be understood, of any truths 
in the universe. ‘They are impres- 
sed upon us by the works of crea- 
tion, and the events of providence. 
They were taught by Moses and 
the prophets, Jesus Christ and the 
apostles. They agree with the 
general phraseology of scripture 
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and with facts. A trae knowledge 
of these, is necessarily the founda- 
tion of all true love and obedience. 
To exclude them, therefore, from 
the pulpit, the press, and from Sab- 
bath schools, is to rivet the chains 
of ignorance, blindness, and moral 
death. Ifthe Publishing Commit- 
tees of ‘T'ract Societies, would gen- 
erally publish such tracts, as are 
adapted to explain, enforce, and 
defend those elementary doctrines, 
which have been enumerated in this 
essay, instead of studiously avoid- 
ing them in their zeal for general 
union and unbounded catholicism, 
they would do something effectual 
to promote the true interest and ad- 
vancement of theological science, 
and diffuse the true knowledge of 
God and religion, which is the foun- 
dation of all true holiness. These 
first principles are eminently adapt- 
ed to the composition of tracts.— 
They seize upon the consciences of 
the young, the ignorant, the idle, 
and the profane. ‘They are the 
most weighty, solemn, interesti::z, 
and profitable truths, which can be 
taught, and carry conviction of mor- 
al obligation and guilt, alike to all 
classes of mankind. They lay the 
axe at the root of the tree, and 
strike at all religious selfishness ; 
which is the only effectual method 
to prevent the spread of immorality. 

Finally, if the elementary and 
first principles of true religion are 
so plain and obvious, that the hea- 
then nations were capable of un- 
derstanding them, in the days of the 
apostles; then there is not a con- 
gregation in the Southern States, 
in New-York, nor in New-England, 
that is not capable of understanding 
them, if they could only have them 


fairly and plainly exhibited, and of 


seeing their truth, consistency, and 
importance. These truths may 
profitably be taught to the young 
as well as aged, to the ignorant a: 


o 
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well as learned, without the fear of 
being too metaphysical to be un- 
derstood, or too theological to be 
apprehended. |! hey are peculiar- 
ly adapted to be useful and profita- 
ble in large and populous cities, 
where perhaps most people have 
less leisure, than in country places, 
to study theology systematically, 
and “to leave the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, and go on 
to perfection,” in the knowledge of 
theological science. It is really 
strange, that those, who wish to 
discard the self-denying truths and 
duties. of the gospel, which have 
been mentioned, should ever have 
endeavoured to make people be- 
lieve, that they were incapable of 
understanding them. Mankind in 
general are more willing to be mor- 
al fools, than to be called natural 
fools. But strange as it is, the 
nineteenth century has produced 
quite a number of clergymen, who 
have represented the most plain 
and obvious truths and duties of 
religion, as obscure, perplexing or 
absurd, and taken it upon them to 
say, that common people cannot un- 
derstand them. They say that those 
preachers, and those periodical 
works, which exhibit, explain and 
enforce them, are perplexing, un- 
intelligible, and consequently un- 
profitable and useless. these 
‘lights of the world,” would fain 
call back the dark ages. People 
of New-England and ‘of the State 
of New-York, can you believe, that 
you are incapable of understanding 
the plainest and most obvious truths 
of Christianity? Are you willing to 
be ranked, in point of intellect, be- 
low the heathen nations, who heard, 
understood, and savingly believed 
these truths, in the days of the 
apostles t. | am ashamed, I blush 
for human nature, that these things 
are so. Dicoquidscio. But what- 
ever may be said or thought, res- 
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pecting natural ability, one thing 
I will predict, or rather inter from 
observation and facts, that these 
truths cannot long be suppressed 
from the pulpit, the press, and Sab- 
bath schools, before people in gen- 
eral will be morally unable to un- 
derstand any thing that is incon- 
sistent with religious selfishness. 

8. C. 

—- 


EXPOSITION OF I. 


1x. 22 


ee 


CORINTHIANS, 


I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all mecns save some, 


What is the import of this decla- 
ration? and what are the limitations 
and cautions to be observed, in a 
practical application of it, as a rule 
of duty to ministers, at the present 
day ? 

For the purpose of answering 
these inquiries satisfactorily, let us, 
in the first place, see wha: light may 
be cast on them from passages in 
the same Epistle which relate to 
the same general subject. 

In the preceding chapter the 
apostle introduces a question as to 
the lawfulness of eating things of- 
fered in sacrifice to.idols; a ques- 
tion which had been much agitated 
among the Corinthians. He teaches, 


‘that in those who partake of the 


sacrifice, there may be no sin, no 
violation of a geod conscience ; and 
yet that they ought scrupulously to 
abstain, if their partaking would be 
an injury to others. The general 
duty of Christians in such a case, 
he thus summarily expresses.— 
‘Let every one of us please his 
neighbour for his zood to edifica- 
tion. For even Christ pleased not 
himself.” In other words, we should 
candidly consider the weaknesses 
and prejudices of those around us, 
an! be ready to restrain our own 
liberty, and to forego our own pleas- 
ures, and, as far may consist with 
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higher obligations, our own rights 
too, for the sake of doing good.— 
But the particular design of the 
apostle in the text becomes still 
more apparent from the verses im- 
mediately preceding. In various 
forms, and with forcible illustrations, 
he asserted his right to a mainte- 
nance from those, to whom he 
preached. But to prevent objec- 
tions which might arise, in such 
circumstances, against the Christ- 
ian religion, and to give additional 
weight to his instructions, he for- 
bore tourge this right. The mention 
of this instance of his benevolence 
and condescension led him to state 
more particularly in what manner 
he regulated his condust in rela- 
tion to every such subject as this. 
Though he was in the highest sense 
a free-man; yet for the purpose of 
doing good, he made himself a ser- 
vant to all. “Unto the Jews,” he 
says, “I became asa Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews ; to them that 
are under the law, as under the law, 
that I might gain them that are un- 
der the law ; to them that are with- 
out law, as without law, (being not 
without law to God, but under law 
to Christ,) that I might gain them 
that are without law; to the weak 
became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak ; I am made all things to” 
all men, that I might by all means 
save some.” In things indifferent, 
he conformed to the feelings and 
customs of men of every description. 
In the practice of yielding to others, 
he went as far as he could, consist- 
ly with duty. He never created 
offence by deviating unnecessarily 
from the opinions or manners of 
those, with whom he was conver- 
sant. So far as he could do it, 
without violating conscience, or giv- 
ing countenance to sin, he gratified 
the feelings of all men. 

But we shall be farther aided in 
giving the proper limitations of the 
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apostle’s meaning in the text, by a 
particular consideration of his ob- 
ject. “Tam made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save 
some.” His object was the salva- 
tion of men. The means he adopt- 
ed were undoubtedly suited to pro- 
mote this object. And if so, then 
it must be very clear that, in becom- 
ing all things to all men, the apostle 
could not have conformed to the sins, 
or to the errors of men—as such a 
conformity would have had an influ- 
ence directly contrary to his object. 
For the same reason, he could not 
have withheld divine truth. For he 
considered divine truth as the only 
means, of turning men from their 
sins, and training them up for heav- 
en. ‘lo suppose that he suppressed 
any of the essential truths of reve- 
lation, or that he either taught or 
countenanced error, is to suppose 
that he not only forgot the end of 
his preaching, but put a real obsta- 
cle in the way of attaining it. 

It was still of great importance, 
as a means of promoting his object, 
that he should teach the truth in a 
proper manner; that he should ab- 
stain from every thing harsh, or un- 
skilful in the method of giving in- 
struction ;—from every thing, in 
short, that would have a tendency to 
bar the minds of men against con- 
viction, or furnish them either with 
advantages to oppose religion, or 
with an excuse for neglecting it.— 
The consideration of his benevolent 
object must also have induced him 
to exercise meekness and forbear- 
ance, and a readiness to forego any 
personal gratification, for the good 
of his fellow-creatures, and in all 
cases to exhibit a kind, peaceful, 
amiable deportment. We see what 
his disposition was in respect to his 
maintenance. He claimed it as his 
unquestionable right. But as there 
were some, who might impute wrong 
motives to him, if he should urge 
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his claim, and might by that means 
acquire an influence prejudicial to 
the cause of Christianity; he thought 
it his duty to forbear. The men- 
tion of this led him to state more 
fully, as in the text, that principle 
of condescension and self-denial, 
by which he sought to help forward 
the salvation of men. If, then, a 
question arise in our minds respect- 
ing the duty or propriety of any par- 
ticular instance of compliance, it 
will conduce directly to a satisfacto- 
ry answer, to inquire, whether it will 
have an influence favourable to the 
salvation of men. Will it produce 
or strengthen in others a disposition 
to listen to the truths of God’s word, 
and attend to the duties of religion ? 
Will it be likely to invest us with 
greater power over their con- 
sciences? Will i: open the avenues 
of their hearts to the doctrines we 
are to preach, or render them more 
inexcusable for their neglect? Or 
on the other hand, will it diminish 
our influence, and render it more 
difficult for us, than it would other- 
wise be, to make an impression up- 
on others in favour of religion ?— 
Will the remembrance of it give us 
freedom and boldness in addressing 
them on the interests of the soul !— 
Or will it create embarrassment in 
our feelings, and hold us back from 
any faithful endeavours for their 
conversion? ‘This practical test, 
arising from a consideration of the 
great end of the ministry, is fre- 
quently of the highest moment in 
cases of a doubtful character. 

But we may discover still more 
clearly what must have been the 
apostle’s meaning in the words of 
the text, by attending to various 
other passages, found in his epistles, 
and to Ais own practice. In differ- 
ent ways, he enjoins the duty of 
faithfully declaring divine truth ; 
the duty of contending earnestly for 
the system of doctrines, once deliv- 
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ered to the saints. He exhorts 
Timothy to preach the word ; to be 
instant in season, and out of sea- 
son ; to speak the things which be- 
come sound doctrine ; and never be 
ashamed of the testimony of the 
Lord. In his farewell address to 
the church at Ephesus, he says, that 
he himself had kept back nothing 
which was profitable; that he had 
not shunned to declare all the coun- 
sel of God ; that hé had so faithful- 
ly preached the truth, that he was 
pure from the blood of a!l men. In 
another place, he speaks of himself 
and his fellow-apostles, as havin 

renounced all dishonesty and crak 
tiness; as not handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but by manifesta- 
tion of the truth commending them- 
selves to every man’s conscience in 
‘he sight of God. “ We are not,” 

he says, ‘as many who corrupt the 
word of God, but as of sincerity, but 
as of God, in the sight of God, speak 
we in Christ.” Such were the 
apostle’s directions to Timothy; 
and such the deseription he gave of 
himself and his fellow-labourers.— 
His practice was correspondent.— 
What doctrine or duty of Christian- 
ity did he conceal? What preva- 
lent error or sin did he net expose 
and reprobate ? He did not, howev- 
er, and could not declare all the 
truths of religion at once; and he 
was, of course, undeggthe necessity 
of selecting the truths to be declar- 
ed on each particular occasion.— 
But in that selection, he was not in- 
fluenced by fear of man, nor by 
dread of reproach and suffering, nor 
by desire of applause ; but by that 
benevolence, which, aimed at the 
salvation of men, and that wisdom, 
which ‘chose the most suitable 
means to secure it. In the course 
of his ministry, he announced the 
doctrines of the gospel without any 
reservation, and defended them 
against the most artful and violent 
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opposers. When did Paul say of 
this or that doctrine of religion—it 
is attended with so many difficul- 
ties, and liable to so many objec- 
tions and abuses, that it is best to 
pass over it in silence? When did 
he, on any proper occasion, refrain 
from declaring the truth, because 
he supposed it would offend the 
pride of the heart, or expose him to 
inconvenience and suffering? Let 
his Epistles answer. Let the histo- 
ry of his life answer. It was he, 
more than any other apostle, who 
plainly taught those principles of 
Christianity, which have, in all ages, 
been an offence to the wicked world 
It was he—pliable and condescending 
as he was--who boldly declared those 
very doctrines, which certain pru- 
dent souls of modern days think we 
ought never to declare. With thi 

point the apostle’s confo..nity has 
nothing to do. With respect to 
this, he made no compromise, and 
used no discretionary power. He 


proclaimed the truth, and defended 
m, in all its length and breadth, 
whether men would hear or forbear ; 
he did it, knowing that it would be 
a savor of death unto death, as well 


as of life unto life. Had he been 
willing to give up a few doctrines 
specially offensive, he might have 
preached all the rest, and yet es- 
caped martyrdom. But he had re- 
ceived a mp ea from the Lord 
of heaven and earth; and he exe- 
cuted that commission faithfully— 
he executed every article of it, tho’ 
fully aware it would cost him, his 
life. Proressor L. Woops. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Hopkinsian Maga- 
sine. 

SIR—The following interesting discus- 
sion appeared in the Vermont Adviser 
for the year, 1814. A republication of 
it, in your pages, would gratify 
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Question. 


Does true submission imply a wil- 
lingness to be damned ? 


By some eminent ministers and 
Christians, this question has been 
answered in the affirmative. And 
perhaps a person, who doubts the 
correctness of the answer, may fall 
below the standard of orthodoxy ; 
but surely it cannot be uncandid 
in him to state his difficulties, and 
show why he cannot perceive the 
truth so clearly as others. 

I acknowledge, that the reason- 
ing of some Jearned divines on this 
subject, is very ingenious, and not 
a little perplexing. I pass over 
their arguments, not without a de- 
gree of hesitation; but when I ar- 
rive at their conclusion, I am not 
convinced, though I feel much dif- 
ficalty, in attempting to show, 
where lies the error, which, I fear, 
is somewhere lurking to mislead 
me. With these impressions, | 
have read Dr. Hopkins’ dialogue 
between a Calvinist and a Semi- 
Calvinist again and again. 

Had it been stated, that we are 
required to submit to God uncon- 
ditionally, leaving ourselves entire- 
ly at his disposal, and consenting 
that he should act, respecting our 
salvation, according to the dictates 
of his adorable sovereignty, | 
should have been satisfied. But 
when the condition is supposed, an 
insuperable difficulty arises in my 
mind ; and I do not see, why we 
may not suppose a condition just 
the reverse, as well as to suppose 
this. I cannot see, why true sub- 
mission does not as much require 
us to be willing to be saved, as to 
be willing to bedamned. The im- 
portant idea is, that we must yield 
to God’s will, let it be what it may. 
Now it is certain, that, in the first 
act of submission, we do not know 
whether he has determined to save 
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orto damn us. Therefore I am 
unable to see, why we are not as 
much required to be willing to be 
saved, if it be the will of God, as to 
be willing to be damned. The doe- 
trine, therefore, appears to me in- 
consistent, because it makes a con- 
dition to which we must submit, and 
even involves two conditions, sub- 
versive of each other, at the same 
time that God requires us to submit 
without any condition. 

I have another diffigulty : I can- 
not perceive how it is possible that 
this willingness should ever exist 
in one person. Damnation com- 
prises two things; pain and sin.— 
Doubtless these are inseparably con- 
nected, both in the nature of things, 
and in the unalterable purpose of 
God. Indeed, to conceive of the 
one without the other is, to me, im- 
possible. I can indeed imagine, 
that a good being may be willing to 
submit to any kind and any duration 
of pain, that God may please to ap- 
point: but to be w illing to be a sin- 
ner, and continue to sin, and that 
forever, is not consistent with any 
ideas that I have of holy desires and 
exercises. Itis possible, then, that 
the Christian might be willing to 
suffer that part of damnation, which 
consists in pain, but how he can 
submit to the other part of damna- 
tion, I cannot conceive. 


On the other hand, an impenitent 
sinner not only may be willing, but 
he is willing to sin, and to be a sin- 
ner for ever. It would cause him 
no pain to submit to this, because 
his whole heart is in it. He would, 
therefore, be willing to bear that 
part of damnation, which consists 
in sin. 

So, then, to constitute one per- 
son, who is willing to be damned, 
it appears to me that the saint and 
the sinner must be united; the 
saint, to submit tothe pain ; the 


15 


sinner to submit to the sin. And 
this seems to me impossible. 


The scriptures assure us, that true 
submission is connected with salva- 
tion. Here I find another difficul- 
ty: for I cannot see how we sub- 
mit to God’s will, when we are wil- 
ling to be damned, and he has de- 
termined that we shall be saved.— 
This seems to me more like rebel- 
lion than submission. Nor is my 
difficulty removed by the Supposit- 
ion that we submit only on condit- 
ion that it may be God’s will, which 
is to us unknown : for, since it is 
unknown, we do not submit to dam- 
nation, but to God’s will, unknown 
to us; yet this will may be our 
salvation ; if so, we are not resign- 
ed by being willing to be damned. 

Another difficulty is, that this no- 
tion of submission appears to be 
contrary to a very important ob- 
ject, held up in the sacred pracles, 
viz. that men should be willing to 
be saved on gospel principles. Nor 

can I see how it is consistent that 
they should first be willing to be 


damned. 


Finally. It appears to me, that 
a suitable distinction is not made 
between being reconciled to the ex- 
istence of sin, as exercised by others, 
and a consent to exercise it ourselves : 
the former may justly be termed sub- 
mission respecting those that are al- 
ready damned ; but the latter Ican- 
not distinguish from sin itself: for 
it does appear to me, that a willing- 
ness to be a sinner, and to continue 
to be so forever, is itself no other 
than a sinful exercise. This is the 
greatest of my difficulties; for it 
seems very strange, that an exer- 
cise of holiness should imply a wil- 
lingness to be deprived of holy ex- 
ercises for ever. 


In short, I must suppose that my 
difficulties arise, either from weak- 
ness of intellect, or from want of be- 
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nevolence, or from the absurdity of 
the doctrine. If the first, I am to 
be pitied ; if the second, I am to be 
condemned; but if the third, the 
doctrine ought to be exploded. 


A. Z. 
-_—>- 


Remarks on the Communication of 
A. Z. respecting the Question, 
Does true submission imply a 

. willingness to be damned ? 


In order to know how any ques- 
tion ought to be answered, it is 
necessary to understand it. Before 
a correct answer can be given to 
the question under consideration, 
it must be ascertained, what is im- 
plied in being willing to be damned. 
Does it imply an unwillingness to 
be saved, if this should be the will 
of Gad? So A. Z. seems to think. 
He says, “ I cannot why true 
submission does not as much re- 
quire uS to be willing to be saved 
as to be damned.” ‘The ideahere 
suggested evidently is, that no one 
can be willing to be damned, who 
is not unwil ling to be saved, even if 
it should be the will of God to save 
him. ‘That we do not mistake his 
meaning, is evident from what he 
says in another place: “ Nor is my 
difficulty removed by the supposit- 
ion, that we submit, only on con- 
dition, that it may be God’s will, 
which is to us unknown: for, since 
it is unknown, we do not submit to 
damnation, but to God’s will, un- 
known to us ; yet this will may be 
our salvation; ifso, we are not m- 
signed, by being willing to be dam- 
ned.” If there be any pertinency in 
this, it must be, because a willing- 
ness to be damned implies sub- 
mission to damnation itself, and an 
unwillingness to be saved. But 
where did A. Z. get this notion of 
being willing to be damned? Cer- 
tainly, not from Dr. Hopkins, nor 


see 
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MAY, 


from any other Hopkinsian writer 
Again; 

Does a willingness to be dam- 
ned, imply a choice of damnation, 
in itself considered ; or a prefer- 
ence of damnation to salvation? 
This A. Z. seems to suppose. He 
‘ Had it been stated, that we 
are required to submit to God, un- 
conditionally, &c.—I should have 
been satisfied. But, when the con- 
dition is suppose od (i.e. being dam- 
ned) an insupera! le diffic ulty arises 
in my mind.” Here he suggests 
that, to be willing to be damned, one 
must be unwilling to submit to God, 
He will damn him; but, 
so, unless he chooses damna- 
tion, for what it is in itself, in pref- 
erence to salvation ? He also says, 
that the Christian “ might be wil- 
ling to suffer that part of damna- 
tion which consists in pain,” even 
a+ the sinner might “ be willing to 
bear that part of damnation, which 
consists in sin The: 
sin, for what it is in itsel 
does the Christian, then, 
pain, for what itis in itself? It 
must be so, if the cases are parallel, 
as A. Z. seems to suppose. But 
who ever ere or taught, that a 
willingness to be damned implies 
choosing or preferring, either pain 


or sin, on its own account? Not 
one. 


says, 


unless 
why 


inner co0ses 


and 


choose 


If, then, a willingness to be dam- 
ned does not imply an aversion to 
salvation, nor a choice of damnation, 
in themselves considered, what does 
it imply? Ans. It implies a prefer- 
ence of the divine glory and the 
greatest good of the created sys- 
tem, to one s private, person: al hap- 
piness. Damnation is that curse 
threatened in the divine law, which 
is endless misery. ‘To be willing 
to be damned, is to be willing to 
endure the penalty of the law, or 
the just punishment of sin; not be- 
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cause this appears desirable in it- 
self, but because it appears desira- 
ble, allthings considered, if the 
glory of God and the general good 
require it. He, who is willing to 
be damned, dreads damnation, and 
earnestly prays for salvation ; but, 
in his prayer, he sincerely adopts 
the words of Christ, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine be done.’ That such a 
willingness to be damned is im- 
plied in true submission, A, Z. ad- 
mits, if his words have any mean- 
ing. He says, “ Had it been stat- 
ed, that we are required to submit 
to God unconditionally, leaving 
ourselves entirely at his disposal, 
and consenting that He should act, 
respecting our salvation, according 
to the dictates of his adorable sov- 
ereignty, I should have been satis- 
fied. The important idea is, that 
we must yield to God’s will, let it 
be what it may. Now it 
tain, that in the first act of submis- 
sion, we do not know, whether he 
has determined to save or to damn 
Te these expressions, in 
their obvious and proper meaning, 
it is believed, no solid objection can 
be made. 

A. Z. says, that “ damnation com- 
prises two things ; pdin and sin.” 
How does that appear? Does the 
divine law threaten sin as the pun- 
ishment of transgression? If so, 
sin and its punishment are one and 
the same thing; for “sin is the 
transgression of the law.” ‘‘ Doubt- 
less,” continues A. Z. “ these (pain 
and sin) are inseparably connect- 
ed.” But, how does this appear ? 
The Lord Jesus Christ knew no sin ; 
and yet, he endured extreme pain. 
And why might not God, if he saw 
fit, make a sinner perfectly holy ; 
and then punish him with endless 
pain, for his past sins? If A. Z. 
cannot “consider this to be posszble 
in thenature of things,” perhaps 
others may. 


is cer- 


” 
us. 
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But, here it will, probably, be 
asked, is it not the purpose and 
pleasure of God, that those, who 
will be punished hereafter, shall 
continue to sin forever? Doubtless 
itis. It will be asked again, does 
not, then, a willingness, in any one 
to be damned, imply a willingness 
to be made a sinner forever ?— 
Doubtless it does. “This (says A. 
Z.)is the greatest of my difficulties.” 
And it must remain, with him, an 
insuperable difficulty, until he 
learns, or consents to make “a 
suitable distinction” between choos- 
ing a thing, as desirable in itself, 
and consenting to the existence of a 
thing, as desirable on the whole.— 
Without this distinction, it is im- 
possible to reconcile the existence 
of sin, either in ourselves or others, 
in time past or time to come, with 
the holiness of God. For to say 
the least, God suffers sin, while he 
has power to prevent it. 

But, why it should be a “ asinfal 
exercise,” in a man, any more than 
in God, to be willing that sin, hate- 
ful and hated in itself, should exist, 
in the man himselfor others, when 
the divine glory and the general 
good require it, is difficult to see. 
It is difficult to see, why it should 
be a sinful exercise to submit to the 
will of God, as to the existence of 
future sins, any more, than to ac- 
quiesce in his will, as to the exist- 
ence of past sins. While the hum- 
ble, submissive Christian hates sin 
more than misery, and loves his 
neighbour as himself; it is difficult 
to see, why it should not appear as 
dreadful to him, that another man 
should be a sinner forever, as that 
he himself should be a sinner for- 
ever. If it be right for a Christian 
to desire life, though he knows he 
shall sin, more or less, as long as he 
lives; why may not a Christian be 
willing to be a vessel of wrath, if it 
were God's will, though he kaows, 
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if he be cast off, he shall sin aslong 
as he exists! It is believed, that to 
be willing, if it were God’s will, to 
be a vessel of wrath, awful as that 
is, in itself, is so far from being a 
sinful exercise, that itis a holy ex- 
ercise, an exercise of true sellf- 
denial, or disinterested love, and 
that it is necessarily involved in that 
holiness, “ without which no man 
shall seethe Lord.” PHmanver. 
minis 
From the Columbian Star. 
NO PICTION. 

In the year I8—, a few pious 
young ladies in the town of ; 
were desirous of forming a society 
to aid in clothing and educating the 
indigent children which they every 
day witnessed in their streets, ig- 
norant, vicious and unemployed. 
Accordingly they appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit subscriptions, with 
a view to the formation of sucha 
society. The individual members 
of the committee took different di- 
rections. Miss A. went to the 
part of the town with which she 
was not much acquainted, and 
therefore called on deacon W. in 
order to obtain from him a list of 
the names of those who would prob- 
ably be disposed to aid her object. 
The deacon received her kindly, 
applauded her purpose, and prom- 
ised her all the assistance in his 
power. He took out his pencil, 
and began to put down the names 
of several, who, he said, would 
“not hesitate to co-operate, Aeart 
and hand, in the good work. They 
have piety, modesty and zeal, and 
will do much without appearing to 
be busy, or attempting to be con- 
spicuous.” The following dialogue 
ensued : 

Miss A.—And are these all whom 
you can name in your vicinity ? 

Deacon W.—Really, my friend, I 
cannot recollect any others who 
would be of any permanent service 
to you. 


Miss A.— Would Mrs. K. re- 
ceive a proposition of this kind fa- 
vourably? 

Deacon W.—She might, possi- 
bly, but she would wish all the 
credit of originating the project, 
and of the management of its con- 
cerns. If you will make her an 
officer, where the honour will be 
something, she will subscribe. 

Miss A.—1 find many such per- 
sons. They will give five or ten 
dollars, if their names can be seen 
in the newspaper as officers of a 
benevolent society, but not a shil- 
lmg to be private members. 

Dea, W.—-Y es, and you will gene- 
rally see that'societies are too fre- 
quently disposed to humour such in- 
dividuals. However unfit they may 
be for office, still if they will con- 
tinue their subscription they are 
sure of elevation. 

Miss A.—How should I succeed 
with Miss L.? She is very constant 
at church. 

Deacon W.—As your plan is a 
new one, she may be disposed to 
patronise it for a season. But 
you must not expect her to contin- 
ue more than six months, and that 
is five longer than her benevolence 
usually lasts. Mrs. M. and N. are 
very similar, and if you wish for 
friends, to remain such at all times, 
[ should counsel you not to go near 
the door. 

Miss A.—What think you of 
Mr. O’s family ? 

Deacon W.—If{ you can get the 
names of some of our great folks, 
such as Judge H. Col. P. and Hon. 
Mr. D. they will do something ; 
otherwise, nothing. 

Miss A.—Would it avail any 
thing to call on the Misses F. ? 


Deacon W.—Yes, if you call 
on them frst. But should they 
see the names of Miss B. and Miss 
C. on your book before theirs, they 
will beg to be excused. 


<< == =f fete a OS 
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Miss A.—Well, Deacon, can you 
name any more who would aid me ? 

Deacon W.—T here is Miss P. 
she will subscribe liberally, but 
will never pay. I have her name 
attached to several subscriptions, 
but have never been able to secure 
a penny. Mrs. D. will applaud 
your object, but propose some dil- 
ferent method of accomplishing it— 
such as was generally pursued with 
unexampled success in Albany 
when she lived there. Miss E. will 
probably make you a donation of a 
few cents, but will not give her 
name fora permanent encourage- 
ment. Miss G, ——— 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of a neigh- 


bour. —— 


SINGULAR CONVERSION OF A WIDOW’S 
PROPLIGATE SON. 


A minister of Lady H.’s happen- 
ing to be some time since at Edin- 
burgh, was accosted very civilly by 
a young man in the street, with an 
apology for the liberty he was 


taking. “I think, Sir,’ said he, “ I 
have heard you at Spa Fields Chap- 
el.” “ You probably might, Sir ; 
for I have sometimes ministered 
there.” ‘“ Do you remember,” said 
he, “a note up from an afflicted 
widow, desiring the prayers of the 
congregation for the conversion of 
an ungodly son?” “Ido very well 
remember such a circumstance.” 
“ Sir,’ said he, “I am the very 
person ; and, wonderful to tell, the 
prayers were effectual. I was going 
on a frolic with some other abandon- 
ed young men one Sunday through 
the Spa Fields, and passing by the 
chapel, I was struck with its ap- 
pearance, and hearing it was a 
Methodist chapel, we agreed to min- 
gle with the crowd, and stop for a 
few minutes to laugh and mock at 
the preacher and people. We had 
but just entered the chapel, when 
you, Sir, read the note requesting 
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the prayers of the congregation, for 
an afflicted widow’s profligate son. 
I heard it with a sensation [I cannot 
express. 1 wasstruck tothe heart: 
and though I had no idea that Iwas 
the very individual meant, L felt 
the bitterness expressed ofa widow's 
heart who had a child so wicked as 
I knew myself to be. 

“ My mind was instantly sol- 
emnized. I could not laugh, my 
attention wasriveted on the pteach- 
er. I heard his prayer and sermon 
with an impression very different 
from what had carried me into the 
chapel. From that moment the 
gospel truths penetrated my heart ; 
[ joined the congregation ; cried to 
God in Christ for mercy, and found 
peace in believing; became my 
mother’s comfort, as I had long 
been her heavy cross, and through 
grace, have ever since continued in 
the good ways of the Lord. An 
opening having lately been made for 
an advantageous settlement in my 
own country, | came hither with my 
excellent mother, and for some 
time past, have endeavoured to dry 
up the widow’s tears, which I had 
so often caused to flow, and to be 
the comfort and support of her age, 
as | had been the torment and af- 
fliction of her former days.” 


Question.— What opinion ought 
the Christian public to entertain of 
a young Minister, who, on his ex- 
amination for license to preach, de- 
clared both his belief in the essen- 
tial and peculiar truths of the gos- 
pel, and his determination to preach 
them plainly and unreservedly ; but 
who, on being settled in the min- 
istry, omits some of those truths al- 
together, and preaches others so 
obscurely or ambiguously, as to 
avoid giving offence to Antinomi 
ans, Arminians, Anythingarians, 
and even to most Universalists ? 

QuagsTor. 
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From the New-York Obeerver. 
THE BIBLE IN MEXICO. 

The friends of the Bible cause, and of 
the new Republics in the Seuth, will 
peruse the following letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Brigham,to the Agent of the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society in this city, with the 
liveliest interest. They will here see 
with surprise, that Mexico and many 
parts of South-America are fully pre- 
pared for the reception of the Word of 
God; that the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness is bursting upon a continent, 
which for three centuries has been 
shrouded in Papal darkness. Let Mr. 
Randolph pronounce South-American 
liberty spurious, if he will; so long as it 
produces fruits like these, we shall hail it 
as a glorious emancipation from spiritual 
as well as temporal thraldom. 

Mexico, February 18, 1826. 

Dean Sirn—I see by my notes, 
that I wrote you from Guayquil, 


saying that I had brought a box of 


Spanish Testaments there from 
Lima, and should probably sell a 
part and carry a part to Mexico.— 
I soldin Guayquil 180 for $120.— 
20 which I brought with me, with 
the exception of four, sold for four 
dollars, I distributed among the 
poor at Acapulco, and along the 
road from thence to Mexico. I 
find in every part of Mexico, not 
only a willingness to possess the 
word of God, but even a strong de- 
sire, and that no open opposition is 
made to their distribution from any 
quarter. Since my arrival at the 
capital, an American merchant has 
received 500 Spanish Bibles from 
New-York, and about 130 Testa- 
ments, all of which he sold readily, 
and fora high price. The Bibles 
sold for five dollars each, and were 
afterwards retailed for eight dollars 
ana a half, and I saw some asking 
for them in the streets, $12. The 


same merchant is expecting more 
every day, and will at once sell 
them as he did the first. I have 
never felt so much encourag- 
ed with regard to circulating the 
word of life, since I have been in 
Spanish America, as ] am at pres- 
ent. When at Chili, they would 
scarcely sell at all, but since leaving 
that place, there has appeared an 
increasing demand. I am confi- 
dent that had I possessed them, I 
might in Peru, Colombia, and Mex- 
ico, have sold instead of four or five 
hundred, as many thousands. I 
regret exceedingly, that I had not 
possessed them. 

You have doubtless seen that a 
Bible Society has been formed in 
Colombia, and is patronised by the 
leading men of government and the 
church. I have been exceedingly 
anxious to form a similar society in 
Mexico, but it has been thought 
best, by good advisers to defer the 
attempt a littlelonger. 1 shall en- 
deavour before I leave here to take 
some steps towards the formation of 
such a society; as I shall also to- 
wards the causing of the New Tes- 
tament to be translated into the an- 
cient Mexican tongue, which is yet 
spoken by many thousands. Provi- 
dence permitting, I shall be in 
New-York in April or May, and 
shall be able to tell you what can 
be done in relation to the two ob- 
jects mentioned, and also to open a 
correspondence with individuals 
here respecting their ultimate at- 
tainment. Inthe mean time, if op- 
portunities present, I should think 
it best to forward both Bibles and 
Testaments to this place, with di- 
rections in regard to their sale and 
distribution. I hope, also, that 
some boxes will be forwarded to 
South-America, particularly to Li- 
ma and Guayaquil. Mr. W. of the 
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latter place, would probably be able 
to send one or two boxes to some 
acquaintance in Quito, Cuenca, 
Acapulco, and San Blas, and re- 
cover and forward the pay for them. 

I have recently been thinking 
that it would be a useful measure 
to print a circular in Spanish, con- 
taining the outlines of a Constitu- 
tion, something like that of Colom- 
bia, and then propose that whatever 
South-A merican city will adopt this 
Constitution, or a similar one, it 
shall be supplied with Bibles and 
Testaments by the A. B. Society at 
a low rate. 1 shall be able on my 
return, to mention to you individ- 
uals in most cities to whom such 
circulars should be sent, Indeed 
{ have already talked with some on 
this very subject, and have told 
them that such a measure may very 
probably be adopted. 

As near as I can learn, there has, 
as yet, in all this Republic of 
7,000,000 souls, been distributed 
only about 2000 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and there is nearly the 
same destitution in all the other 
sister Republics. A wise Provi- 
dence is now opening the way for 
the distribution of this sacred treas- 
ure among them, and who is there 
among us, that knows himself the 
worth of the Bible, that will not 
strive to impart it to the people of 
this country;anhat the same ume 
pray that itma have free course, 
run, and be glorified. Wishing 
you and all others abundant suc- 
cess, who are engaged in the cause 
of the Holy Scriptures, | remain, 
dear Sir, with much respect, 

Yours,&c. J.C. BRIGHAM. 

Who would have thought it? Five 
hundred Bibles sold in the Mexican mar- 
ket at wholesale for § 2,500! 500 Bibles 
sold readily at a profit of more than 400 
per cent. and apparently an unlimited 
demand for more! Let our merchants 
look at this. Can they make a greater 
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profit on any thing which they send to 
South-America? We hope that money 
will be poured into the treasury of the 
American Bible Society, that there may 
be no delay in manufacturing immediate- 
ly Spanish Bibles enough to supply the 
orders which may be expected from all 
our principal seaports, 
<p 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Extract of a letter from a student in 

Dartmouth College to a gentleman in 

Boston, dated April 9, 1826. 

“ The revival in College has been, 
and is now, most astonishing. 12 
or 15 are, it is hoped, the subjects of 
it. Those are taken whom we should 
suppose would be the last. In those 
rooms where the sound of midnight 
revelry was formerly heard, may 
now be heard the prayer of peni- 
tence; and, from those lips that 
were once polluted with profane- 
ness, is breathed the song of praise. 
That conference-room, which a few 
months since was frequented by a 
few almost desponding followers of 
Christ, whose neglected harps had 
long been unstrung, is now throng- 
ed—some rejoicing in hope, and 
others “encompassed by the sor- 
rows of death.” A most awful so- 
lemnity pervades the College. 

“By amore critical inquiry, I find 
that about 20 students are hoping, 
and about 35 of the people in the 
Plain. 

‘ The revival has never been so 
interesting and encouraging as it is 
at this moment. ‘The hall was 
crowded this morning—and I be- 
lieve such solemnity was never be- 
fore witnessedthere. ‘The house 
of God has been this day a most 
solemn place to all.—Rec. & Tel. 


Extract of a letter to one of the Editors 
of the Recorder & Telegraph, dated 
Hanover, N. H. April 21. 


The work of God in this place 
still goes on, and was never more 
interesting than at present. A 
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spirit of prayer, of zeal, love and de- 
vatedness to Christ, prevails among 
Christians. The converts are much 
engaged in the service of their di- 
vine Master. The number of those 
in College who have recently in- 
dulged a hope in Christ, is over 30 ; 
and a general spirit of seriousness 
prevails. The revival still contin- 
ues in the village. “Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, God 
has perfected praise ;’ several of 
those in the very morning of life 
having, it is hoped, experienced the 
power of divine grace. There are 


very favourable appearances in the 
neighbouring towns, particularly in 
Norwich, where the work of God is 
going on with power. 


Nore.—We learn from another source, 
that the number of hopeful converts in 
the town is as many as fifty. Making a 
total of something like eighty. 


By a letter dated April 24, we 
learn that “the revival is as inter- 
esting as ever—perhaps more so ;” 
and that “the number of hopeful 
conversions in College, is more than 
49.” “The character of the work 
is much the same as when I wrote 
last. Those who were formerly no- 
torious for their profligacy, have 
become its hopeful subjects. Satan 
has lost his best friends here :— 
those who were his bravest cham- 

jons, and gloried in their strength, 

ave been slain by an arrow from 
the Almighty. Two classmates of 
mine, who, fatherless and rich, 
were spreading every sail to the 
wind which was wafting them to- 
wards eternal and speedy ruin, have 
been rescued from their dangerous 
eourse.” 

“The revival is spreading from this 
to other towns. It has been going 
on with astonishing power in Nor- 
wich for three or four weeks past, 
where are already reckoned about 
fifty converts, some of them among 
the most influential men in the 
place.” 


Ordinations and Installations.— Poetry. 
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The same letter also informs that 
revivals have commenced inOrford, 
about 17 miles north of Hanover— 
in Haverhill, 10 miles north of Or- 
ford—in Union Academy at Plain- 
field, 11 miles south of Hanover— 
in Royalton, Vt.—and that in the 
town of Lebanon, N. H. 4 miles 
south east of Hanover, the pros- 
pects are very encouraging, 


me 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1826, Installed Rev. Reuben Masoo, 
us pastor of the Church in Glover, Vt 
Sermon by Rev. Drury Fairbank of 
Littleton, N. H. 

1826, Ordained Rev. Oren Brown, as 
pastor of the 2d Congregational Church 
in Hardwick, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. 
L. Worcester, from I. Thess. v. 25. 

1826, March, 8th, Installed Rev. Isaac 
R. Barbour, as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in New-Yerwich, N. H. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Fay of Charles- 
town, Mass. 

1826, April 12, Ordained Rev. Milton 
Palmer Braman, as pastor of the Ist 
Church in Danvers, Mass. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Braman of Hawley, from Acts, 
x, 29. 

1826, April 19, Ordained as an Evan- 
gelist, at Amherst, Mass. Rev. Austin 
Dickinson. Sermon by Rev. Baxter 
Dickinson of Longmeadow, from II. Co- 
rinthians, v. 20. 

~~ 
POETRY. 
Versification of the 93d Psalm. 
fox JAMES MONTGOMERY. | 
Tae Lord is King ,—upon his throne, 
He sits in garments glorious ; 


Or girds for war his ur on, 
In every field victorias: 
The world came forth at his command ; 


Built on his word, its pillars stand ; 
They never can be shaken. 

The Lord was King ere time began, 
His reign is everlasting ; 

When high the floods in tumult ran, 
Their foam to heaven up-casting, 
He made the raging waves his path ; 
—The sea is mighty in its wrath, 
But God on high is mightier. 


Thy testimonies, Lord, are sure ; 
Thy realm fears no commotion, 

Firm as the earth, whose shores endure 
The eternal toil of ocean. 

And Thou with perfect peace wilt bless 

Thy faithful flock ;—for holiness 
Becomes thy house forever 





